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Summer Work 
CHESTER 


HE summer sees a 
great army of pho- 
tographers at the 
seashore, with all 
sorts of cameras, 
folding, magazine, 
kodaks. The 
seashore is replete with subjects of 
interest, in great variety, from the 


THE Piper — By Herbert A. Hess 


calm stillness of a summer sea to the 
tremendous after-effects of a great 
storm. No two days are the same, 
and the sea and sky and rocky or 
sandy shore are well worth the photo- 
graphic study. 

The rock-bound coasts of Maine 
and Massachusetts and the smoother 
shores of Long Island and New 
Jersey give chances for photography 
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at the Seashore 


of breakers and waves that are practi- 
cally unlimited. 

First of all, as to the apparatus 
necessary for successful work. Let 
it be simple, not too complex. 

The necessity for a tripod disap- 
pears almost entirely at the seashore, 
as the light is so strong that usually 
the lenses must be stopped down con- 
siderably. Many snap-shots will be 
taken, as the subjects are usually 
fleeting ones, which must be taken at 
once or not at all. 

The lenses for seashore work are 
not necessarily of an expensive type. 
Since the light is so strong, we may 
stop down appreciably, which of 
course improves the definition of the 
lens. <A fast shutter is necessary 
and is preferably of wood, like the 
Thornton-Pickard, so that it cannot 
be damaged by dampness. 

The best type of lens for marine 
views and yachts is a long focus one, 
because we wish the boats to appear 
as large as possible on the plate. A 
man with a long focus or telephoto 
camera has just the outfit for this 
work. <A celebrated amateur yacht 
photographer has built a rough box 
with a long focus single lens, fitted 
to a focal plane shutter, and has used 
this simple outfit many times in pref- 
erence to his more expensive outfits. 

If possible, a brilliant finder should 
be used, as the strong light some- 
times overcomes the brilliancy of the 
image on the ground glass. Fortu- 
nate indeed is the man who possesses 
a twin-lens camera, and is able to 
focus at full size. 
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ale It must be remembered, however, Breaking waves, especially on rock- 
aia ||) in photographing at the seashore, bound coasts, are fascinating and 
GB) | that the water below acts as a pow- exciting subjects. The best wave 
4 erful reflector of light, and conse- pictures are produced with rapid 
quently over-exposure is the most lenses, fitted with focal plane or 


common error of the novice. Cam- 


eras of the kodak style should be 
exposed with quickest speed and the 
intermediate diaphragms. For this 
reason we may sometimes make snap- 
shots when the sun is obscured. 

Some of the prettiest effects are 
produced by yachts and other sail- 
boats, especially in the exciting mo- 
ments of a race. Photography of 
sailing craft is difficult, not so much 
in photographic technique as in se- 
lecting the right point of view. The 
unfortunate thing is that the yacht 
is usually not in the right position 
when the light is correct, and vice 
versa, things which may only be 
overcome by patience, and are helped 
along by cultivating the friendship of 
the owner of the boat. The ideal 
yachting pictures are, of course, pro- 
duced by being able to follow a race 
or yacht in another boat, so as to 
choose the right position. 


roller-blind shutters; and the expos- 
ures vary in time from one-tenth to 
a fortieth part of a second. The 
shutter is best placed before the lens, 
as this keeps off the spray from the 
sea. The spray, of course, reflects 
light, and destroys the definition of 
the image, and if permitted to dry 
on the lens may leave a deposit of 
salt,— equally bad. When the cam- 
era is put away for the day, it should 
be wiped dry, especially the metal 
parts, as otherwise they may be cor- 
roded by the damp sea air. 

The seashore is the ideal place for 
cloud effects, and we see the cloud 
masses here at their greatest advan- 
tage. Owing to the large amount of 
light reflected from the water the 
chances of obtaining clouds with or- 
dinary conditions are much greater 
than usual. Of course, if we set out 
with the intention of photographing 
the clouds, the proper plates to use 
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are the isochromatic, with a color 
screen of some sort. The yellow 
screen absorbs most of the blue rays 
from the sky, so that, when devel- 
oped, plates show distinctions in den- 
sity between the sky and clouds. 


ues are so equalized that the plates 
come up apparently without contrast. 
As_ usual with isochromatics, the 
greatest care must be used in devel- 
oping. <A deep ruby light is the only 
safe color for the dark room. 


Made with Zeiss I1A. Lens 
1/25 sec. Stop 64 
Cramer Iso. Plate 


In using the color screen one must 
make the exposure about three times 
longer, to allow for the absorption of 
light by the screens. In developing, 
excessive density is not needed, and 
prints are best on dull-surface papers. 

There are various classes of clouds 
for which allowances in exposure 
should be made. The feathery, cir- 
rus clouds take the shortest exposure ; 
the darker stratus, or layer-formed 
clouds, still more; and the massive 
cumulus, or stormy nimbus clouds, 
take most of all. If it is possible to 
vary the color of the screen, for in- 
stance, as in a liquid color screen by 
addition of water, we use the most 
concentrated liquid for the lighter 
clouds and the paler screens for the 
heavier cumulus and nimbus clouds. 

Exposures on isochromatic plates 
develop very flatly, as the color val- 
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Cameras should be handled with 
care in times of dampness, as the 
wood swells, and may bind various 
parts of the instrument. Hence the 
necessity for keeping the instruments 
in a dry place. 

When long exposed to sea_ air, 
films seem to deteriorate, so it is not 
advisable to leave a roll half-exposed 
in the camera for any great length of 
time. The films which have been ex- 
posed to dampness develop flatly, and 
sometimes are mottled in appearance. 
A good way to preserve films is to place 
them in a tin box such as the platino- 
type papers are preserved in, and use 
a piece of tire tape to keep them air- 
tight. This applies especially to 
films which cross the ocean.  Partic- 
ular care should be taken with these. 

Plates are preserved by dusting 
the film faces and placing them tace 
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to face, then wrapping in black paper 
which usually comes in the plate box. 
Sealing the edges of the box with an 
adhesive strip like a lantern binder 
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Piazza Portraiture 


C. KNAPPEN 


NELLIE M. 


first dunual 


which delighted the 
eyes of the writer, 
that of two years 
ago, contained a brief 
but suggestive article 
by Stieglitz on the 
use of trees as a natural background 
in outdoor portraiture. | Many other- 
wise charming portraits are ruined by 
a background of distracting lines of 
house siding, a heterogeneous mass 
of back-door litter, or the unpictur- 
esque neatness of close-clipped lawn 
and cement sidewalk. 

So the article was fortunate in its 


suggestion, but it was not till. this | 
last summer that a chance came to | 


experiment in that line. Some very 
good studio effects were obtained in 
pictures taken at various hours of the 
day,— at sunset as suggested by Mr. 
Stieglitz, at about 8.30 in the evening 
in June, and at noon of a dark day. 
However, a good natural background 
is sometimes unattainable, the sky in 
summer is not often overcast, and six 
o’clock is the dinner hour. Recourse 
may then be had to the piazza, using 
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makes them practically impervious to 
moisture. These precautions must 
be taken on the isochromatics, as they 
vary so much in keeping qualities. 


a blanket or other artificial back- 
ground. <A broad piazza makes a 
charming studio, as the house cuts 
off the light from one side, and the 
piazza roof does away with the excess 


ELEANOR By Nellie Knappen 
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LisrENING TO THE Fairies — By Kate Mathews 
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of overhead light, while sufficient is 
admitted to illuminate the hair charm- 
ingly. 

The writer does not intend to 
generalize on this subject, but simply 
gives the working notes of a few 
pictures taken under these conditions, 
which may be suggestive to others 
who tire of indoor portraiture and the 
subsequent putting to rights at the 
demands of unsympathetic husband, 
wife, or parent. 

The head of “ Eleanor’’. was taken 
on a piazza having an east exposure, 


Portrair oF Mr. C.— By Nellie Knappen 


early in the afternoon of a gray day 
in August. A white blanket on a 
clothes-horse formed the background, 
placed some distance back. No 
screen was found necessary, as the 
light was sufficiently diffused by the 
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gray sky to prevent harsh shadows. 
An “off-and-on” cap exposure was 
made, using the 14-inch part of a 
Zeiss convertible lens, diaphragm 
fi2.5. 

The little girl’s natural expression 
was thus obtained, as it was not 
necessary to ask her to keep still. 
Instead, I simply waited for a moment 
of repose. 

When restless little four-year-old 
came in for her share of camera 
attention, the day was much brighter, 
so a sheet was suspended from about 
the height of her head on 
the open side of the piazza. 
This softened the hard con- 
trasts of the light. On still 
brighter days it has been 
necessary to hang cheese- 
cloth above the sheet if 
very soft gradations of 
shade were desired, but by 
choosing the day all this 
work is avoided. 

If there is sufficient 
depth to the piazza, the 
sitter may be placed facing 
the light, as, for example, 
just leaving the house door. 
Of course, the illumination 
is much flatter, but. still 
there is‘enough shade to 
give depth and relief to the 
features. 

The “ Portrait of Mr. C.” 
was taken in September an 
hour before sun down. 
The piazza in this case, too, 
had an eastern frontage, 
and so was too dark at 
this hour. The light was 
already decidedly “yellow,” 
and very few direct rays 
reached the side yard, so 
intercepted were they by 
trees and house gables. So we ad- 
journed to the yard at the piazza end, 
hanging a brown blanket over the rail 
fora background. A jut in the house 
wall cut off the light from it, so it 
appeared dark. The chair was placed 
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well away from the house, that some 
light might fall between sitter and 
background, giving atmospheric depth. 
Tall trees to the east cut off the light 
from that direction almost as effect- 
ually as would a house wall, the 
sitter being placed fronting south. 
In this case a convertible anastigmat 
of 8%-inch focus was used, working 


An Unique Exhibition 


N exhibition of pict- 
ures took place in 
the large gallery of 
the Boston Art Club 
recently which was of 
something more than 
mere passing inter- 
est. Original photographs adorned 
the walls. Last year’s regular pho- 
tograph exhibition of the Melrose 
Club proved to be of such high artis- 
tic merit that Mr. Wilfred A. 
French, chairman of the jury and 
also a member of the Boston Art 
Club, selected the best exhibits and 
arranged them in the principal gal- 
lery of the Boston Art Club for the 
benefit of its members. This inno- 
vation in the general plan of the club 
met with such hearty approval from 
all sides that Mr. French was invited 
to arrange a similar exhibition this 
year, which took place May 12 to 19 
inclusive. The exhibitors were ar- 
tists of high rank. Among the num- 
ber were Messrs. Rudolph Eicke- 
meyer, Jr., Alfred Clements, Henry 
Pierce, D. D. Spellman, E. F. Hall, 
Charles W. Hearn, H. W. Taylor, 
Horace B. Pearson, F. W. Merrick, 
C. §S. Luitwieler and Eva 
lawrence Watson. 

The number of pictures displayed 
was one hundred and eighty, just 
enough to conveniently occupy all 
the available wall space, each print 
being seen to the best possible ad- 
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at full diaphragm, /7, and giving one 
second exposure. 

The results on the whole have been 
more pleasing to sitter and worker than 
the indoor work which preceded them. 
Experience leads one to realize that, 
after all, the picture should be an ex- 
pression of character in a portrait or 
the indication of mood in a study. 


of Photographs 


Made with No. 6 Euryscope, Series VI. 


Figure Srupy — By Geo. J. Woodward 
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vantage. With a few slight excep- 
tions, the pictures illustrated the ad- 
vanced school of photography, both 
in portraiture, genre and landscape, 
happily avoiding the extremes, such 
as are properly classed as “freaks.” 
There was a total absence of sickly 
sentimentalism, and even the work of 
the only woman photographer— Miss 


nature was everywhere noticeable, 
and as for art knowledge in its best 
sense, — well, the artists and lay 
members of the club were quick to 
express their sincere admiration. So 
prominent an artist as John Enne- 
king frankly confessed his surprise 
at the high artistic standard shown 
at this exhibition remarked, 


LANDsCaPE -—— By 


Watson — evinced not the slightest 
approach to effeminacy in the con- 
ception and treatment of her ideals. 
One noted with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion the healthy tone, well-balanced 
intellect, lofty purpose and consistent 
effort which marked every exhibit ; 
and one could not discover a single 
picture but that had something to 
say and say it well. A keen sense 
of the truly beautiful in man and 
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Altred Clements 


further, that it was a revelation to 
him. Another well-known artist said 
that, as eloquently expressed as on 
this occasion, photography was, in- 
deed, a fine art. It was gratifying to 
note how quickly the characteristic 
merits of the various displays were 
recognized and discussed, and the 
only possible source of regret to be 
recorded is that the exhibitors them- 
selves were not present. 
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The most interesting exhibit was 
that of Mr. Eickemeyer, which con- 
sisted of thirty-five framed pictures, 
printed in carbon and _platinotype, 
representing his unique and versatile 
genius at its best. The work of this 
artist has been so often described 
through the medium of photographic 
and pictorial magazines that nothing 
new can+be said. Suffice it to say, 


however, that he is a master of the 
art of composition, chiaroscuro and 
expression. His landscapes are ideals 
of beauty. 

Nature in all her various moods 
has no more faithful student and 
loving and poetic interpreter than 
Rudolph Eickemeyer, Jr. This is 
particularly true of “ Close of Winter's 
Day,” “The Day’s Work is done,” 


Portrait — By Herbert W. Taylor 
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Mass. Eng. Co 
In THE MANCHESTER Woops — By Horace B. Pearson b 
and “Spring,” the last-named being feeling. In “Pussy’s Breakfast,” ir 
suggestive of a landscape by Claude ‘The False Note,” and “The Danc. Ci 
Lorraine. ‘The Vesper Bell,” which ing-lesson”’ the artist showed his St 


formed the frontispiece of the initial 
number of Camera Notes, charmed 
as much by its fine and simple com- 
position as by its sincere religious 
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skill in arranging groups with suitable 
and tasteful accessories. The classic 
head of a patriarch, entitled “ Halcyon 
Days,” is worthy of an Italian master 
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Henry Pierce, the leading 
photographic light of Provi- 
dence and president of the 
New England Association of 
Photographers, contributed for- 
ty-six prints, from cabinets up 
to 20x 24 direct prints, which 
effectively iilustrated tre- 
mendous scope as a portraitist. 
His collection comprised por- 
traits of prominent men, beau- 
tiful women, lovely children 
and quaint characters — all 
stamped with his striking orig- 
inality. His work, while by no 
means arbitrary in treatment, 
is marked, first of all, by power 
and dignity, which are impart- 
ed in proportion to the demands 
of the situation. You note 
these qualities in his large 
heads, whether the subject be a 
son of Mars, a merchant, a 
patriarch, or a type of female 
beauty ; and yet he is remark- 
ably successtul with children, 
portraying the little ones with 
charming grace and winsome 
expression. He, too, evinces 
an intimate acquaintance with 
the old masters; and yet he 
will not permit traditions, how- 
ever sacred, to obstruct his search 
for new ideas in composition and 
lighting, so that we constantly find 
Mr. Pierce indulging in original 
effects of posing and _ illumination, 
which, though daring, are based on 
sound judgment and win the applause 
of his intelligent brother artists. 

What M. J. Steffens is to Chicago, 
E. F. Hall is to Buffalo; and that, in 
itself, ranks the latter artist with the 
best in the land. Mr. Hall was 
represented by eighteen portraits in 
irregular cabinet sizes, printed in 
carbon on thin bond paper. The 
subjects were beautiful women, hand- 
somely and tastefully gowned, and 
most exquisitely rendered. Particu- 
larly attractive was a print of two 
young ladies in evening dress, stand- 
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STUDY iN LIGHTING — By EF. F. Hall 


ing close to a stained-glass window. 
The faces were in profile; but the 
delicate white drapery, though in 
half-shadow, was most skilfully repro- 
duced. <A similar group of children, 
whose faces were, however, turned 
towards the camera, was even more 
cleverly executed. 

Mr. Hall's collection contained 
also five large busts of children, each 
completely filling a 5 x 7 plate, in 
which only the faces were clearly 
defined, the hair being out of focus, 
and hence soft and indistinct. This 
effect is somewhat uncommon, but 
peculiarly appropriate and effective, 
the more so as these prints were 
on platinotype paper. Of course, 
work of this kind requires the use 
of a short-focus portrait lens of the 
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highest grade and a clever artist 
behind it. 

Perhaps the gem of this display 
was the figure of a young lady draped 
in white and standing apparently near 
the head of a staircase, her back 
to the camera and in _half-shadow. 
Mr. Hall’s work was of the dain- 
tiest description, and deserved the 
praise bestowed upon it by num- 
erous admirers. Mr. Spellman, of 
Detroit, sent twelve carbon prints 
of unusual excellence, the gem of 
which was the profile of an old man 
with flowing white hair and_ beard, 
the model representing a veteran of 
the Civil War. This superb head 
embellished W7/son's Photographic 
Magazine several months ago. 

Mr. H. W. Taylor, one of the ed- 
itors of this magazine, consented to 
send four framed portraits, done in 
his best vein. The likeness of Dr. 
R. R. Andrews, of Cambridge, is 
regarded by his friends as the best 
and most characteristic he has ever 
had taken. It charms more, how- 
ever, by its high artistic quality, both 
in pose and lighting. The portrait 
of an old lady, resting her chin in 
the left hand and resting her other 
hand, holding a book, in her lap, was, 
doubtless, one of the best portraits 
in the exhibition. 

Mr. Hearn, of Boston, exhibited five 
portraits, of which two superb large 
panels of Miss Marie Nichols, the 
violinist, attracted considerable inter- 
est. This modest contribution barely 
sufficed to show this artist’s .rare 
skill as a portraitist, as he is justly 
regarded as one of Boston’s ablest 
photographers, and enjoys a national 
reputation. The two framed II x 14 
landscapes by Mr. Pearson possessed 
artistic qualities of the highest order. 
One, specially, a road view in per- 
spective, with the sunlight falling 
through overhanging branches, was 
admirably composed, and contained 
such delightful atmospheric effect 
as to arouse considerable discussion 
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among artists as to the methods 
adopted to secure it. The six framed 
landscapes of Mr. Clements proved 
the source of much genuine delight. 
His charming poetic fancy finds the 
readiest expression in landscapes of 
the simple order,— odd-shaped trees 
outlined against a weird-looking sky, 
generally in a minor key. His work 
in this respect is unique and fre- 
quently suggestive of the famous 
landscapes by Innes. 

Miss Watson’s exhibit consisted of 
forty-five portraits, conceived and ex- 
ecuted in the new school. Her work 
attracts on account of its severe but 
direct simplicity in composition and 
execution. One of its chief charms 
is the absence of literalness in_por- 
traying her models. She carefully 
avoids intricate poses, and aims at a 
uniform tonality in color, all of which 
impart to her portraits a_ pleasing 
individuality, which is the very an- 
tithesis to the work of her 77s-d-v7s, 
Mr. E. F. Hall. Unlike the products 
of many other workers in the new 
school, Miss Watson’s portraits are 
devoid of morbid suggestiveness, af- 
fected poses, or mystic combinations 
with meaningless accessories, but are 
throughout admirably consistent and 
dignified. Mr. Merrick’s five tasteful- 
ly framed contributions in landscape 
and genre commanded respectful at- 
tention by their solid artistic qualities. 
A platinotype enlargement showing 
a little girl in a flower garden was a 
particularly pleasing composition. 

Mr. Luitwieler, who with Mr. Mer- 
rick contributed the only work done 
by strict amateurs, had three surf 
pictures of remarkable beauty and a 
figure study, “ The Clam Digger.”’ 

Most of the prints shown were on 
Willis & Clements platinotype paper, 
treated in the ordinary manner in 
black or sepia tones. 

The exhibition, in point of interest, 
was fully equal to any exhibition of 
pictures shown at the Boston Art 
Club during the present season. 
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Telephotography 


| Paper read at the meeting of the Philadelphia Photographic Society, by the 
Rev. Frank S. Dobbins. ] 


SHALL not at this 
time speak concern- 
ing the advantages 
of telephotography 
in detail. Suffice it 
to say that with the 
telephoto attach- 
ment one photograph rather 
more of detail than the eye can see 
and on about the same scale as the 
eye views things. All of the advan- 
tages of long focus lenses are appar- 
ent in telephotography. The tele- 
photo attachment gives to its owner 
the equivalent of a whole battery of 
lenses, running from, say, 21 inches 
to 56 inches in focal length. 

As to the apparatus. I use a 
Bausch & Lomb Zeiss convertible 


Eightfold magnification 


THE DoME OF THE CAPITOL 
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anastigmatic lens, made up of an 
11% anda 14 inch lens, the combi- 
nation having a focal length of 7 
inches. With this is a_ telephoto 
attachment having set in it a nega- 
tive lens of 3% inches focal length. 
The Bausch & Lomb Company ad- 
justed the lenses and the attachment 
mechanically and optically. I use 
either one of two cameras,— a Premo 
long focus reversible back camera 
for a 6% x 8'% inch plate, having a 
bellows length of 29 inches, or a 
long focus Montauk for a 4x 5 
inch plate, with a bellows length of 
19% inches, to which may be fixed 
a little box giving an added bellows 
length of § inches. As rigidity is 
absolutely necessary, I attach a rod, 
with a slot in it of 3% inches (to 
allow of all needed changes for varia- 
tions of enlargements), running from 
the top of the lens-board front to the 
top of the camera box, held in place 
by set screws. If I use the larger 
camera, I slip a block or a bit of 
wood under the attachment. 

There is a very simple rule for 
finding the approximate length of 
bellows required by the telephoto at- 
tachment. The negative lens is usu- 
ally one-half the focal length of the 
positives. Multiply the focal length 
of the negative lens by one less than 
the number of magnifications desired, 
and the result is the bellows length 
required, approximately. Thus, 7 
times 3% inches gives 2414 inches, 
bellows length needed with positives 
of 7 inches and a negative of 3% 
inches for an eightfold magnification. 
On the baseboard of my camera I 
have marked off the points to in- 
dicate the varying bellows length 
required for the different magnifi- 
cations, eightfold, sevenfold, etc. 
‘Magnification means /éncar mag- 
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nification, so many diameters greater 
than the original image made with 
the positives of the combination only. 

As to the comparative size of the 
telephoto arrangement and a camera 
with positives only, Dallmeyer’s rule, 
confirmed by calculations made for 


Ninefold magnification 1,000 teet away 


Wa. Penn Stratus, Ciry Hatt Tower, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


me by the Bausch & Lomb Com- 
pany, show this rather remarkable 
state of things. This little box of 
mine, with this tiny telephoto attach- 
ment (the attachments cost from $16 
to $24), gives precisely the same re- 
sults, for an eightfold magnification, 
that would be accomplished had I a 
camera 56 inches in bellows length, 
with a pair of lenses 9 inches in diam- 
eter, mounted in a barrel (or keg, lit- 
erally) 12 inches long. The rule 
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to find the equivalent of any magnifi- 
cation is simply to multiply the focal 
length of the positives of the combi- 
nation by the number of magnifica- 
tions: thus, 8 times 7 gives 56. 
If I make simply a sixfold magnifica- 
tion with a bellows length of about 
17 inches, it is the equivalent of an 
ordinary lens of 42 inches focal length. 

I may remark in passing that I 
have hitherto yielded to the desire to 
see what the telephoto lens will do, 
and so have almost always strained 
the lens to its utmost. This is like 
a novice, but unwise. One ought to 
be content with a sixfold magnifica- 
tion; for the results are better in 
every way, and the exposure is so 
much lessened. I shall mend my 
ways in this respect. Some of the 
illustrations I bring you this evening 
would have been much better had | 
but had the good sense to exercise 
some restraint in this direction be- 
fore. Moreover, nine times out of 
ten the 4x 5 plate is preferable toa 
large one for certain reasons. 

I put my 4 x5 camera, the box 
addition, the telephoto attachment, 
the shutter, lenses, focussing cloth, 
focussing glass, six double holders 
with a dozen plates, all into a case. 
The whole measures 18 x 8 x 7 inches, 
and weighs just thirteen and one-half 
pounds. So it is not bulky or weighty. 
I use a good, substantial tripod. When 
possible, I get behind a tree or a build- 
ing, out of the breeze: the wind’s 
vibrations must be guarded against. 
In setting the camera I rack out the 
bellows to the point of the magnifica- 
tion desired, and then focus with the 
telephoto adjusting screw. 

I use isochromatic plates almost 
altogether. I notice that Dallmeyer, 
Spitta, Marriage, and others who 
have written on telephoto work all 
use isochromatic plates. A_ color 
screen is almost necessary for dis- 
tance work, to cut out haze; and the 
consequent exposure is so very much 
less with the isochromatic plates than 
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with others that one finds after a 
little that he must depend on these 
almost always. 

As to exposure. This is the one 
great problem which plagued me. I 
have worked away at it and with 
some results which I give to you in 
printed form. Let me say that the 
tables are tentative merely. I expect 
with larger experience to revise them. 
Yet they represent the results of my 
experimenting up to this time. The 
rule usually given is that the expos- 
ure should be the normal exposure 


From Rosemont, one mile away. Sixtold magnification 


posure meter by holding it in the 
shadow of the body.) 

1. For objects 1,000 feet distant 
or less, using no color screen : — 

Magnification 8 7 6 §5 
Dark objects in shadow . . 64 49 36 2 
Dark objects in good light ) 
Bright objects in shadowy 
Bright objects in good light 32 24 18 12 
Bright objects inintense light 16 12 10 § 


48 36 27 18 


2. For objects more than 1,000 
feet distant, using a color screen and 
isochromatic plates. If no screen is 
used, the exposure will be, of course, 


Bryn Mawr Pa. 


with the ordinary lens multiplied by 
the square of the magnification. 

I have found this to be the maxi- 
mum exposure. 


SUGGESTED TABLES OF RATIOS OF 
EXPOSURES. 


For use with telephoto combina- 
tions (positive and negative lenses). 
Multiply the normal exposure with 
ordinary photographic lens for an 
object in the shadow by the figures 
given. (Usually one determines the 
normal exposure with a Wynne ex- 
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but one-fourth the length of time 
when the screen is used. 


Magnification 8 7 6 § 
Dark objects in shadow . . 64 49 36 2 
Dark objects in good light ) 
Bright objects in shadow 4 
Bright objects in good light 36 28 21 15 
Bright objects in intense light 22 18 14 I0 


50 38 28 20 


The variations are not so great as 
they seem, being equal to that from 
one second to three-fourths of a 
second, to one-half of a second, or to 
one-quarter of a second. 

As to the development of plates 
exposed, in connection with the tele- 
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CAPITAL OF CORINTHIAN COLUMN, GIRARD 
COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


photo attachment, I notice that it 
must be carried much farther than 
with ordinary exposures. I notice, 
also, that the development proceeds 
much more slowly. I do not know 
the reason of this. 

Now let me give you City Hall 


from Belmont, three and_ one-half 
miles away, and from other view- 
points; Bryn Mawr College; the 


Capitol at Washington from the sum- 


mit of the Washington Monument ; 
details of the City Hall tower from 


points a thousand feet away; and 
showing the exaggerated perspective 
when an ordinary lens is used, the 
difference with the telephoto lens, 
also the limitations of the attach- 
ment when used with a magnification 
of fourfold or under in a dark disk 
around the figure. <A specimen of 
the architectural application of the 
telephoto lens is shown in the capi- 
tal of one of the columns of Girard 
College, together with the entablature 
above it. 


What is Legitimate in Artistic 
Photography ? 


[A paper read before the Chicago Society of Amateur Photographers by T. George Hislop, 


President of the Society] 


FHICAGO'S first pho- 
tographic salon has 
given rise to many 
discussions of what 
is legitimate in artis- 
tic photography. 

On the one hand, 
it is contended that local manipula- 
tion of the photographic print by the 
brush-and-glycerine process of devel- 
oping platinum paper, or the making 
of gum prints with the aid of a brush, 
— especially when the result is a pict- 
ure having more or less the appear- 
ance of a painting, a wash drawing, 
or an etching,— is not photography. 
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On the other hand, it is insisted by 
the advocates of the newer processes 


and their resulting pictures that 
they are as legitimate as the old 


silver prints, turned out by the hun- 
dred, each one an exact duplicate of 
all the rest, or any of the work we 
have become familiar with through 
years of association. 

Who is right? What is to be the 
test of legitimacy? If a picture is 
not to be considered a photograph 
when any part of it has been made 
by hand, then how about our long- 
cherished gallery portrait, from which 
every vestige of individuality has been 
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taken by the retoucher’s pencil? And 
it is the maker of this very night- 
mare of a photograph who cries out 
most loudly against the newer work, 
and declares it to be a fad, a fake, 
and not legitimate photography. He, 
no doubt, believes that his work is the 
standard by which all photography 
should be judged. 

We who are here to-night are, no 
doubt, quite willing that the retouched 
negative and glossy print shall be 
barred from photographic exhibitions ; 
and they should be, but not on the 
score of illegitimacy. But if we side 
with their maker on the question at 
issue here this evening, and dispute 
the legitimacy of brush development 
and gum-bichromate printing, are we 
not as inconsistent as he is? 

Most of us locally intensify or re- 
duce our negatives, retard or acceler- 
ate their development in certain parts, 
and print in skies, and by doing so 
sometimes improve our work. 

If we may do this, why not accel- 
erate or retard the development ot 


the print as well as the negative? 
And, if a brush be the most conven- 
ient tool, why not use that instead 
of a tuft of cotton or the end of a 
finger ? 

But why question the legitimacy 
of any process, so long as the result 
is what we are seeking? If the child 
of our art be both beautiful and good, 
why question the circumstances of its 
birth? The real question is, ‘ What 
is the result?” If the result be all 
that is desired, and it cannot be ob- 
tained as well without these newer 
processes, then they make _ possible 
another forward step in photographic 
art. 

Greater skill and some artistic 
training are necessary to make the 
use of these processes successful. In 
unskilled hands, lacking the guidance 
of minds trained in art and actuated 
by artistic feeling, the result must be 
unsatisfactory, to say the least. 

It is for just this reason that 
many, perhaps most, of the locally 
developed platinum and gum-bichro- 


Wittows — By Warren F. Kilburn 
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mate prints are severely and often 
justly criticised. We are again re- 
minded by them of the old adage, 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.”’ 

Upon its art side photography 
reaches its highest development. 
Valuable as it is in the sciences and 
its many commercial uses, still, when 
it develops a force that quickens the 
esthetic taste, it becomes an even 
more potent factor in the progress of 
the world. 

As a means of producing works of 
art, may it not be combined with any 
other means? Does not the potter 
combine with his skill in modelling 
the painter's cunning, that we may 
have the Sevres or the Rookwood 
vase? If the painter choose, may he 
not color his canvas partly with a 
brush and partly with his pallet knife 
or even use different mediums upon 
its different parts ? 

I know of no good reason, so long 
as he gives to us a work of art. 

There are great painters, masters 
of their art, who have made wonder- 
ful pictures with a few broad brush 
strokes, whose impressionistic paint- 


ings are masterpieces justly admired 
by us all. But it does not follow that 
the mediocre worker with a brush or 
the half-taught pupil of an art school 
can improve his work by putting on 
the color in daubs and blotches or by 
omitting every detail until not even 
wholesome impression remains. 

He attempts it, though, and his 
wishy-washy stuff hangs on the walls 
at many of our exhibitions of paint- 
ings; and many a fad follower, know- 
ing nothing of art, but recognizing 
the one resemblance to the great mas- 
ters’ work, goes into ecstasies over it. 

Just so with the photographs pro- 
duced by the newer printing proc- 
esses. Made by artists, they may be 
beautiful beyond any that can be 
made by the old means unaided by 
the brush. They have more of his 
individuality, less of the mechanical 
in them; but, if made by another, 
though he be the most expert pho- 
tographer, they will most likely be 
failures. And we should be honest 
enough to say so, though the faddist 
who ignorantly admires what he fails 
to understand should pity us for our 
lack of appreciation. 


Our London Letter 


PERCY 


N England, with 
the end of*our 
exhibition sea- 
son, one’s 
thoughts natu- 
rally turn to 
the new exhibi- 
tions which 
will take place 
during next 
winter. The 
two great 

shows, that of the Royal Photographic 

Society and of the Photographic 
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Salon, seem to keep steadily on with 
fair prosperity ; but I believe, so far 
as the provinces are concerned, the 
difficulty of getting together good 
collections of pictures becomes 
greater every year. Medals are baits 
that catch certain exhibitors, others 
can only be tempted by the likelihood 
of disposing of their pictures, while 
a third class contribute to those 
larger exhibitions where mere _pres- 
tige is sufficient attraction. But the 
exhibitor fish, like some of the genu- 
ine species, becomes more and more 
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wary each season. Exhibition pro- 
moters will find it necessary to try 
fresh tactics,— greater inducements 
or the introduction of some novelty 
in arrangement. I can recommend 
a style of exhibition to smaller socie- 
ties that might be found 
to work well, z.¢., an exhi- 
bition consisting entirely 


of prints mounted, but 
not framed. Photographs 


in this form are readily 
fastened to the walls of 
a room by means of draw- 
ing-pins or wafers, or they 
can be effectively  dis- 
played upon tables cov- 
ered with cloth or paper 
of suitable neutral tints. 
The prints. should be 
tastefully disposed — in 
groups, preferably in an 
unsymmetrical manner, 
while smal] tickets may 
be endorsed with the 
name of the photographer, 
or he can simply place 
his visiting card alongside 
his prints. Albums. of 
photographs are also quite 
apropos at a function of 
this kind. In this con- 
nection I would like to 
observe that, if some more 
effective means of bring- 
ing American pictures to 
England, and wice versa, 
could be arranged, the 
two countries might bene- 


fit very materially. And, 
again, one cannot help 


feeling that exhibiting is 
so largely a labour of 
love, and brings so little advantage 
to the exhibitor, that there is grave 
danger of diminished interest on the 
part of the exhibitor. Perhaps I am 
too pessimistic : time will prove. 

But, though exhibitors may become 
scarcer, there is no sign of any cessa- 
tion in the number of novices who 
take up photography. Here, there, 
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and everywhere, among young people 
especially, the art of the camera is 
becoming a necessary pursuit of leis- 
ure; while everywhere the needs of 
novices are catered for in a way that 
would surprise the fathers of photog- 


I's— NOT SO PERT DIS MORNIN — By Kate Mathews 


raphy, could they come back to this 
earth and see the present state of 
affairs. Even the great Kodak Com- 
pany now gives free lessons to any 
who care to ask for them. Every 
day in the week instructions in the 
essential operations of photography 
may be had at their central depot in 
London, while a connected series of 
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five lessons with illustrations and 
demonstrations in detail is given 
each week from Monday to Friday. 
Remembering the mistakes and ex- 
periments of my early days in_ pho- 
tography, I can but regard these 
and other advantages of the present 
generation with feelings of envy. 
Among recent patents I observe 
one for a trichromatic camera that, 
no doubt, will lead to considerable 
development of that particular work 
among amateurs. The inventor is 
Capt. W. N. Lascelles Davidson ; 
and, so far as one can gather from the 
description, the camera is a most 
ingenious instrument. I believe it 
will be out upon the market before 
very long. The three different 
images are taken by three separate 
lenses upon three plates, 344 inches 
square, placed side by side in the 
same dark slide. In order that the 
same exposure may be given to each 
of the three images, the apertures are 
adapted to the particular colour of 
the screen, the red being fitted with 
fit, the green with /22, and the 
blue 732. Cadett’s spectrum plates 
are employed. To bring each plate 
successively to the central position, 
an ingenious movable base is brought 
into play, this base being moved 
and the exposure made by a_ pneu- 


matic appliance enabling both opera- 
tions to be accomplished with sur- 
prising rapidity. For copying or 
direct subjects of nature not close at 
hand, this moving base-board need 
not be used, since the difference 
between the images is so slight as to 
produce no visible fault in the final 
trichrome. I have given the above 
description very briefly. Those who 
wish to learn more of a camera that 
seems likely to popularize trichro- 
matic photography will find what 
they seek in the patent specification. 
I observe in a contemporary a simple 
method of reducing, by simply taking 
the negative direct from the fixing bath 
and placing it where the air can have 
full access. In mild cases fifteen 
minutes’ exposure to the atmosphere 
is sufficient to tone down the exces- 
sive density of the high lights, in ex- 
treme cases the treatment may run 
into hours; but, however long or 
short the time may be, reduction 
proceeds on precisely the same 
lines as the ammonium persulphate 
method,— z.ec., high lights first, deep 
shadows last to be affected, till the 
desired result is obtained. In_pro- 
longed treatment it may be necessary 
to occasionally immerse the plate 
for a few minutes in: the fixing bath, 
in order to prevent it drying. 


EarLy Morninc — By F. R. Fraprie 
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THE OLp CEMETERY, JAMESTOWN, Va. 


A Camera Trip to the Old Dominion 


EDWIN 


EVEN miles’ from 
Williamsburg, Va., 
the nearest town, 
over the roughest of 
roads, partly Virginia 
corduroy, across the 
causeway lies all that 
is left of Jamestown, the oldest Eng- 
lish settlement in America. After 
the lapse of nearly three hundred 
years it has dwindled away, and is 
now an island, in reality a large 
farm, belonging to Edward E. 
Barney. 

Twenty-three acres at the upper 
end have been presented by the 
Barney family to the Association for 
the Preservation of Virginia Antiqui- 
ties. On this I found what little is 
left of the old church, the centre and 
axis of all life in the ancient colony. 
(See picture.) The body of the 


JaMEsTOWN LANDING 
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church has crumbled and decayed, 
and the bricks were used to build a 
wall around the cemetery just back 
of the church. (See picture.) 

The craze for relics had nearly 
cleaned the whole place up before 
they put a high barbed-wire fence 
around it; and even now the associa- 
tion has a keeper, who lives with his 
family in a small cottage near by. 

How much more enjoyable a book 
becomes when we are acquainted 
with the author, or are familiar with 
its scenes, or, still better, when we 
have brought home pictures taken 
with our own hands of its leading 
places! After having just read “To 
Have and to Hold,” it was not diffi- 
cult, sitting before the old watch- 
tower, ivy-grown, to imagine the peo- 
ple flocking to hear Jeremy Sparrow, 
to see John Rolfe leading his dusky 
bride to the altar within, 
or, strolling back of the 
cemetery and looking across 
the “courting meadow, ” pict- 
ure Ralph Percy and Josce- 
lyn Leigh there, as Mary 
Johnston has so graphically 
described them. 

And then, two days later, 
coming down the James 
River from Richmond, with 
Miss Johnston herself as a 
fellow-passenger, we re- 
called her vivid pictures of 
the historic country through 
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which we were passing. As we 
steamed by the Jamestown landing, 
we saw, as in ga dream, the great 
ships of “my Lord Carnal” lying 
there at anchor. 

Going South on a camera tour, use 
medium plates and short exposure. 
A medium isochromatic, in a clear 
light will give best results. 

A salient feature of the Southern 
landscape is the foliage of the trees. 
At this season of the year they stand 
in their full wealth and glory of 
dress. The forest trees at James- 
town, particularly round about the 
cemetery and church, are ancient- 
looking enough to satisfy the most 
fastidious. Many of them, no doubt, 
looked down upon the doings of the 
roystering cavaliers in the early days 
of the colony. But trees are difficult 
subjects to photograph, and they are 
not always in the right place to make 
a good composition for a picture. So 
I passed them by for the village 
church and what little was left of its 
bricks and mortar. The conditions 
here were more favorable,— good 
light and photographic color. With 
medium isochromatic plates, a fairly 
large stop, and short exposure, I se- 
cured negatives that for detail and 
brilliancy it would be pretty hard to 
beat. Meanwhile I have mental and 
actual pictures galore that will serve 
me as pleasant reminders in after 
years of my camera trip to the Old 
Dominion Anno Domini 1900. 


THE WaTCH-TOWER 


col 
THE OLD ARTIST ye 
Nature! ah, there’s an artist if you will. ... fur 
I went by train through Kent the other day, hel 
And, oh, the little pictures on the way edi 
She painted with her lavish, happy skill! Mi 
The very lambs that thronged the meadows, : 
knew 
As well how they should group themselves as Mo 
though PR 
(Nay, better, possibly, than were that so) wee 
The “Ten o’Clock” were taught : 
by every ewe. ore 
And once above the bank a cherry bn 
tree 
Spread out its slender arms of it he 
snowdrift white, than 
And made, against the blue, so of th 
fair a sight itsel. 
That Hokusai himself would bend for | 
the knee. to su 
Her hand did naught amiss. N: & Pr 
words of mine the s 


Can tell how exquisite she mad: 
the Weald; 
In every field a picture, ever) 
field ; 
And all (as I have said) were o1 
the Line. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette 
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Book 


G. Gennert, of New York, sends an ad- 
vance copy of his annual catalogue of pho- 
tographic supplies, including Montauk 
cameras, with a number of new lines and 
the various specialties for which this firm is 
agent. We are informed that the collinear 
lenses may be had in special mountings 
suitable for use in the most compact hand 
cameras. Cartridge kodaks are fitted with 
No. II. series, and such cameras as the 
folding pocket kodaks, bulls-eye specials, 
etc., with No. III. We notice also a double 
extension, long focus camera in the Montauk 
designs, with all the possible adjustments. 

A new field for ortol is discovered in de- 
veloping velox papers. The trade ortol 
tubes are said to be admirable for this work, 
producing clean whites and most excellent 
tones, with the greatest economy of de- 
veloper. 

We have received from Messrs. Houghton, 
Miflin & Co. the four monographs of the 
Riverside Art Series on Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, Michael Angelo, and J. F. Millet. 
Each volume is made up of about 100 pages, 
12mo, illustrated with fine half-tone pict- 
ures. The value of these books to the 
artist photographer can hardly be over- 
estimated. They are replete with sugges- 
tions from the great masters without being 
wearisome. Miss Hurl has boiled down to 
a few pages the contents of volumes. We 
commend them to our readers who aspire to 
do artistic work. The text and pictures will 
furnish them with valuable instruction and 
helps to better things. There is a school 
edition in cloth at 4o cents net. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, by Henry G. Abbott, is a valuable 
handbook for “the earnest student who has 
ambition to become, in every sense of the 
word, a photographer.” After glancing it 
through, we are not surprised to learn that 
it has already reached a third edition in less 
than two years. It is a case where the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. The book 
itself is a complete guide to photography 
for the amateur, and is probably intended 
to supplement that other useful little primer, 
“ Progressive Lessons in Photography,” by 
the same author. 
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It cannot fail to be of great usefulness to 
all who are striving after the best results 
with the camera. It is well written, in the 
clear and intelligible style of which Mr. 
Abbott is the master: while his chapters 
on developers, intensifiers, reducers, carbon 
printing, etc., though necessarily brief, leave 
little or nothing to be desired. It is hand- 
somely bound in green cloth. George K. 
Hazlitt & Co., Chicago. 


BIRD STUDIES WITH A CAMERA is a fas- 
cinating book by F. M. Chapman, and con 
tains innumerable pictures and descriptions 
of some of the largest bird colonies of North 
America. The author is plainly a_ bird 
lover, a born naturalist, and a camera en 
thusiast as well. The chapter on the outfit 
and methods of the bird photographer is 
one of the most interesting in the book. 
His extraordinary success in reproducing 
not so much the birds themselves as the 
nesting sites, nest, eggs, and the young, 
gives an air of realism to the whole book 
which constitutes its special charm. The 
book should be in every library, and will 
take rank with the best that has been thus 
far written by John Burroughs, Kenton, Tho- 
reau, and others, who have written so inter- 
estingly upon the subject. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 


DIE PHOTOGRAPHIE IM HOCHGEBIRGE is 
the title of an eighty-page booklet devoted 
to use and manipulation of the camera in 
mountain regions. Emil Terschak, the au- 
thor, explains the selection of mountain ap- 
paratus, the photographic conditions of the 
high peaks, difficulties of mist and clouds, 
and the use of the isochromatic plates. 
This branch of photography is one of much 
interest, and we recommend it as a useful 
lesson to those who would master the diffi- 
culties of this kind of work. The book is 
printed on fine paper, and illustrated with 
many beautiful engravings of snow peaks 
and clouds of the Alpine region. Verlag 
von Gustav Schmidt, Berlin. We have also 
received from the same source “ Kiunstler- 
ische Landschafts-Photographie,” by A. 
Horsley Hinton, being a translation into 
German of his “ Artistic Landscape Photog- 
raphy.” 
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The Crucible 


THE PORTABLE DARK ROOM is man- 
ufactured in Worcester, Mass., by 
the Portable Dark Room Company. 
It does away with the dark room, 
and allows developing in the or- 
dinary room with plenty of light. 
It consists of a collapsible cabinet, 
which may be opened out, forming 
a chamber into which light is ad- 
mitted only through a ruby window. 
There are two openings below, with 
sleeves which fit over the arm, and 
prevent light from gaining entrance. 
In this chamber all operations, like 
loading, developing, fixing, etc., may 
be carried on without danger of 
fog; and when folded up it presents 
the appearance of a neat sample 
case, which will carry trays, devel- 
oper, and other articles. 


IMOGEN-SULPHITE is the name of 
a new preparation of the Actien 
Gesellschaft fiir Anilin Fabrikation, 
and is ready for use of simple solu- 
tion in water of the developer and 
common household soda. These are 
dissolved separately, and for normal 
use two parts of the imogen-sulphite 
solution to one part of the carbonate 
is used. A trace of bromide of 
potash serves to clear the shadows. 
Under-exposed plates are best de- 
veloped in diluted developer, over- 
exposures strong and _ highly 
restrained solutions. Negatives are 
best fixed in an acid fixing bath. 


An esteemed contemporary won- 
ders why aristo platino paper is 
not affected by the common ferricy- 
anide of potash and hypo reducer, 
similarly to bromide papers. A little 
thought will show that the aristo 
platino image is dissimilar to the 
image on bromide or glossy papers, 
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and naturally works in a different 
manner. The image on the last 
named contains silver, without ques- 
tion; and the aristo platino image is 
largely platinum, which resists nearly 
all chemical reagents. Any _ paper 
with a silver image will be attacked 
by the ferricyanide reducer, similarly 
to dry plates, a fact which proves the 
relations between bromide papers and 
dry plates. 


Voigtlander & Son have adopted 
this new alloy, the invention of Dr. 
Ludwig Mach, as a mounting for 
their newer lenses. The new combi- 
nation is magnesium, a brittle, white 
meta!, well-known photographic 
practice, and aluminum, which has al- 
already been used in lens mounting. 
While aluminum is very light, its use 
in lens cells had to be abandoned be- 
cause this metal is hard to work on 
the lathe. The addition of magne- 
sium to aluminum solves this diff- 


culty. The new alloy is_ easily 
worked and takes a_ beautiful _ pol- 
ish. Heretofore magnesium-alumi- 


num alloys have failed because of 
impurities from ,the sodium used 
in manufacture, but the electrical 
methods of to-day remove this diffi- 
culty. Another use is in replacing 
speculum metal for mirrors, making 
a great saving in weight. 


The New York plate has_ proved 
itself so satisfactory to photogra- 
phers who have used it that it has 
deservedly become one of the most 
popular makes on the market. The 
beautifully soft effects obtained with 
this plate commend it for studio 
work, and amateurs find they obtain 
the best of results with the Record 
brand for snap-shots general 
out-of-door exposures. 
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Eclipse Notes 


E publish a number 
of photographs from 
images on cinemato- 
graph films exposed 
during totality by 
Mr. A. E. Douglas, 
of the Percival 
Lowell Observatory. We have se- 
lected a few exposures from the va- 
rious images, which we _ reproduce, 
showing change from right to left. 
Traces of a dark space or diameter 
crossing the corona are seen, but 
the halation from the rest of the 
brighter image has nearly obliterated 
it. The reason for this may be 
traced to the lack of brightness in 
the outer corona. The spectroscope 
shows the outer corona to be in part 
a reflection of solar light, whereas the 
inner portion probably sends many 
actinic rays to the plate. 

We notice no accounts of isochro- 
matic plates or ray filters in connec- 
tion with this eclipse. We = should 
suppose that such plates would give 
better results than the double-coated 
ones, as the color screen on the iso- 
chromatic plates entirely overcomes 
halation in addition to the color-sen- 
sitive properties. It is barely possi- 
ble that some day the corona will be 
photographed at other times than at 
eclipses by means of appropriate 
color screens. Dr. Huggins in 1884 
made attempts towards this end, but 
with no success. The zodiacal light, 
which is sometimes observed in the 
evening sky, has been photographed 


by long exposure by a following tele- 
scope at the Lowell Observatory. 
May it not be that this faint glow is 
the extreme extension of the corona 
itself ? 

Heretofore strange lines have been 
observed in its spectrum, which indi- 
cate the presence of some new gases 
not yet identified by science. Quite 
recently helium, one of these gaseous 
substances, has been discovered in 
minute quantities in connection with 
the new gas, argon. The other sub- 
stance has been named coronium, as 
it has been observed only in the sun's 
corona. It still remains for some one 
to discover it upon the earth. The 
nature of the corona is unknown, but 
the spectroscopic observations may 
ally it with the aurora. 

Another important feature of 
eclipse work is to determine the 
exact instant of contact of the images 
of sun and moon. The figures cor- 
rect the calculations of the earthly and 
lunar orbits, which affect our almanacs 
and such tables as are used in com- 
puting latitude, etc. © Chrono-photo- 
graphic apparatus records this exactly. 

A supposed intra-Mercurial planet 
was also searched for. This could 
never be successfully seen or photo- 
graphed except at a total eclipse, be- 
cause of its proximity to the sun. 
No results are yet announced of such 
a discovery. The shadow bands 
which precede and follow the totality 
seem to have eluded the camera on 
account of their faintness. 


THE CORONA — CINEMATOGRAPH ExPosuRI 
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‘*© Beauty manifold, from morn till night, 
Dawn's flush, noon’s blaze, and sunset’s tender light.”’ 


The seventh month is the flood 
tide of the year. It is mid- 
summer. The trees have lost the 
tender tints of spring, and in their 
stead has come a thick foliage of 
deeper green. The general disposi- 
tion of branches and leaves gives a 
perfect arrangement for picture-mak- 
ing. A field or lawn or river bank, 


July. 


‘A shining lake, with silver strand,” 
when dotted or fringed with spreading 
trees, offers the highest opportunities 
to the photographer. They are in- 
stinct with life, and have a sort of 
human interest for us during this 
month which they do not possess at 
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other seasons of the year. Indeed, 
photography is a fascinating pursuit 
during these dreamy midsummer days, 
filled as it is with rare beauties and 
scientific possibilities. 

The ripe grass falling under the 

rhythmic clatter of the mower, and 
the fields fragrant with the piled up 
mows of new hay, form the elements 
of a picture not rare to see, yet diffi- 
cult to describe. The lazy hay wagon 
creaking down the dusty road, the 
cattle at noonday standing knee deep 
in the pool, the fleecy clouds trailing 
across the summer sky, are all con- 
ditions of a picture common enough 
to most of us in July; yet, to the 
real camera enthusiast, clean of heart, 
it is like a taste of paradise. 
George Eastman, The recent generous 
Public Benefactor. gift of Mr. George 
Eastman, of Rochester, to the Me- 
chanics’ Institute of that city stamps 
him as a public benefactor. Few 
men have done as much to build up 
the industries of their native town as 
has Mr. Eastman. In less than a 
score of years he has made the name 
of Rochester famous throughout the 
world as the centre of the greatest 
photographic trade and allied indus- 
tries. And, when Fame makes up 
her list of the founders of American 
cities, his name will stand high up 
upon her sculptured pillar. 


The Duke of The seventh Duke of 
Newcastle Newcastle recently 
landed in New York with a colossal 
collection of trunks, two cameras, and 
various other impedimenta. 

In an interview regarding his pho- 
tographic tour he said: “I don’t care 
much about views in cities. I prefer 
to get out in the country and take 
snap-shots of woods and of animals, 
if I find them.” 

A bright Chicago newspaper man, 
commenting on the above in the Chi- 
cago Herald, concludes as follows: 
“It is a pity that the judges who 
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selected the ‘amateur’ pictures at 
the photographic salon in the Chicago 
Art Institute could not have been 
imbued with the ideas of the seventh 
Duke of Newcastle. It is true he is 
only a plain seventh duke, but he has 
managed to grasp the correct idea 
in amateur photography. He knows 
enough to know that when photogra- 
phy gets too far into the realm of art 
it ceases to be photography. He 
knows that weird, hazy, and fanciful 
portraits of people in all kinds of 
unnatural and theatrical poses, printed 
in such a way as to resemble the 
effects produced by the brush of the 
painter, is not ‘amateur photography.’ 

“There is a lesson in the passing 
remark of the duke for the large and 
ever-increasing army of American 
amateur photographers. The pleas- 
ure in amateur photography is not in 
striving after effects that are not 
photographic. Portrait-making is the 
legitimate field of the gallery photog- 
rapher. The amateur should not in- 
vade it, neither should he encroach 
too far upon the realm of the artist 
who puts ideals upon canvas. The 
field of the amateur is the boundless 
expanse of meadow land and wooded 
hill, the rippling rills that kick their 
silver heels over the rocks, the low- 
ing herds that browse on the green 
hillsides, the old mill and its dis- 
mantled water-wheel, the sunlit har- 
bor and its white-winged yachts. 

“The amateur that wastes time 
and plates on portraits and houses is 
cheating himself out of the real de- 
lights of a noble pastime.” 

All of which is true, in a measure. 


Titanium Just a year ago, several 
Compounds. Gf our British exchanges 
commented on the lack of originality 
among American photographic jour- 
nals. We were accused of copying 
from English publications, which 
seems to be upheld in the follow- 
ing little comedy, recently enacted in 
one of our contemporaries. Messrs. 
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Lumiére and Seyewetz published in 
a French journal the results of their 
work on reducers. Among them 
was a reference to titanium com- 
pounds, which was erroneously trans- 
lated by our English contemporary, 
and duly credited. An American 
journal appropriated the mistake 
as follows: “When titanic acid, 
T,O,, is treated with hydrogen _per- 
oxide, titanium peroxide, NO,, is 
produced, which is soluble in various 
acid solutions, forming salts of perox- 
ide of titanium. These salts,” ete. 
How can the American journals keep 
their place before the world when 
such flagrant errors pass by un- 
noticed? The formula of titanic acid 
given as T,O, means nothing.  Ti- 
tanium is always represented by the 
symbol Ti, and the letter T does not 
stand for any element as yet. More- 
over, the subscript , is never used in 
chemical formulas, as it is redundant. 
The next line tells us that “tita- 
nium peroxide, NO,, is produced,” 
meaning, presumably, that NO, is 
the formula of titanium peroxide, a 
contradiction in terms, since N is 
the symbol of nitrogen, and not of 
titanium. The moral is obvious. 


The editor of Camera 
Notes, in a recent issue 
of that publication, descends to the 
level of Billingsgate. We _ respect- 
fully submit to our erstwhile es- 
teemed contemporary that calling 
names is not argument. When 
a fake lawyer has no case, he 
tries to bluff the court by abusing 
the plaintiff's attorney. This would 
seem to be the tactics adopted by 
our contemporary. But, fortunately, 
in the present instance, the court of 
final arbitration is the great Ameri- 
can photographic world, and not the 
mere handful of men on Manhattan 
Island, the disciples of Camera Notes. 
We await the verdict of the Ameri- 
can people with calm confidence and 
trust. 


Billingsgate. 
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Chats with 


The Art Department of the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston offers a prize of 
$25 for the set of a dozen photographs 
illustrating most effectively the disfigure- 
ment by advertisements of highways and 
landscapes in Massachusetts. The photo- 
graphs may be accompanied by such par- 
ticulars as will add to their effectiveness, 
é.g., the price paid to the owner of the land 
for its use in advertising; the opinions of 
residents in the neighborhood; whether the 
law has been infringed, etc. 

These sets of photographs must be sent 
to the club-rooms, 2 Ashburton Place, bos- 
ton, Mass., by Oct. 1, 1g00. Each photo- 
graph should be mounted and labelled with 
the name of the sender and the locality 
photographed. 

A committee of the Twentieth Century 
Club has also been appointed to aid in 
offering courtesies to the many hundreds of 
Cuban teachers who are to visit Boston dur- 
ing this month as the guests of Harvard 
College. In order that they may carry 
back with them not only impressions but 
visible mementos of their sojourn among us, 
the committee requests the public to send, 
for it to classify and distribute, mounted 
photographs or other illustrations of salient 
features of our life that are little known in 
Cuba. The photographs should be instruc- 
tive rather than merely artistic or decera- 
tive. Churches, schools, factories, libra- 
ries, shops, machinery, and homes are all 
good subjects. 

Each picture should be mounted on card- 
board, and should be plainly labelled on the 
back. 

Packages will be received until August 
at the club-rooms, 2 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. All packages should be labelled 
«Cuban Teachers,” and should be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Twentieth Century 
Club. 


The convention at Milwaukee this month 
of the Photographic Association of Amer- 
ica promises to be most successful. A rate 
of one and one-third fare, certificate plan, 
has been secured from all the large cities. 
President Stein addressed an Executive 
Committee’s letter to every individual pho- 


the Editor 


tographer in America; and it is hoped 
there will be a generous response by a large 
attendance on July 23, the date of the open 
ing at Milwaukee. 


We desire to again call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that, in making prints 
for reproduction, a picture less than 4 x 5 
is of little use, as it is almost too small to 
stand reproduction. In some cases smaller 
pictures can be reproduced, but they must 
be exceptionally sharp, bold, and strong, and 
without too much detail. The best prints 
for the half-tone process are made on 
the old style albumen paper or on some 
of the numerous glossy gelatine papers, 
which can be given a glossy finish by the 
process of squeezing the prints to a plate 
of hard rubber or a ferrotype plate. Bro- 
mide, platinum, and carbon papers are often- 
times of little use in reproduction, as they 
hold too many half-tones without showing 
the details, and the screen of the photo- 
engraver fails to grasp all the fine grada- 
tions of light and shade which they show. 

An exhibition of photographs of the White 
Mountains in winter by Mr. Chester F. 
Stiles was held in the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club rooms on the week of June to. 
These photographs illustrate a winter trip, 
with special apparatus, over the snow-cov- 
ered peaks, to illustrate these novel features. 
Over one hundred photographs were ex- 
hibited, showing the ascent of King’s Ra- 
vine and the peaks of Madison, Adams, 
Jetferson, and Washington. Special feat 
ures were the North Peaks from Mt. Wash- 
ington, and Washington over the Great 
Gulf, large panoramas forty inches in length, 
and the moonlight view of Adams and 
Madison with an aurora in the northern 
sky. “Sunset Shadows on Adams _ and 
Madison,” Frost Work,” Mt. Madison,” 
and « The Shadow of Mt. Washington at 
Sunrise” were other subjects, many of 
which we hope to publish in the PHoro 
ErA. The photographs have been previ- 
ously exhibited at the Harvard Camera 
Club and the Cambridge Public Library, 
and are now at the Providence (R.I.) Public 
Library. 
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